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Presidential  Address 

Delivered  at  Lincoln  on  10th  March,  1973 

by 

J.  H.  DAVEY 

BIRDS  FROM  MY  EARLIEST  DAYS 

Some  friend  showed  me  Countryside  in  1912  and  I  have  read  every  number 
of  it  since  that  time.  Reading  the  magazine  was  not  enough,  I  had  to  put  all 
my  energy  into  organising  a  local  branch  of  the  B.N.A.  (British  Naturalists’ 
Association),  of  which  Countryside  is  the  official  organ.  For  this  reason  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  L.N.U.  and,  when  a  few  years  later,  we  of  the  B.N.A.  were  asked 
to  attend  your  field  meetings,  it  was  quite  usual  that  we  had  a  fixture  of  our 
own,  especially  in  the  Spring,  which  we  exploited  to  the  limit  because  we  were 
mostly  bird  people.  We  had  rambles  at  many  different  times  —  perhaps  three 
official  ones  in  a  single  week  of  April  or  May  when  everything  happens  in  the 
bird  world,  but  that  was  only  part  of  our  activities.  If  anything  rare  was  observed 
we  immediately  got  in  touch,  often  by  telephone,  and  it  was  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary  for  half  a  dozen  of  us  to  meet  three  evenings  in  succession  fifty 
years  ago.  From  Grimsby  to  Barton-on-Humber,  with  all  the  villages  in 
between,  was  our  locality,  with  a  few  members  further  afield,  but  always  more 
members  in  Goxhill  than  any  other  single  village,  and  this  went  on  for  a  long 
time. 

After  the  1914  War  we  had  seven  members  from  one  infantry  battalion 
attending  our  rambles  regularly  and  this  meant  a  great  deal  when  we  knew 
each  other  from  being  in  the  trenches  together.  My  nature  notes  never  stopped 
for  more  than  a  few  weeks  —  we  had  too  much  to  carry  to  really  run  to  a 
nature  diary,  but  having  been  through  these  hard  times  we  wanted  to  stay 
together,  and  studying  birds  helped  to  draw  us  so  again.  We  could  only  have 
one  life,  and  this  does  not  go  on  for  ever,  and  although  I  could  climb  trees 
twenty  years  ago  when  I  was  60  my  best  days  were  behind  me,  sight  not  too 
good  and  hearing  deteriorating.  Here  I  am  now.  I  want,  and  should  be  talking 
about  the  L.N.U. ,  but  I  know  nothing  of  its  activities;  the  doings  of  the  B.N.A. 
are  recorded  throughout  my  adult  life. 

I  have  seen  many  changes  in  the  bird  population  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  Chaffinch  from  being  the  commonest  bird,  now  well  down  the  list. 
There  are  not  many  things  on  earth  like  awakening  to  the  fact  when  one  is 
very  young  that  to  identify  all  the  wild  birds  by  sound  and  sight  is  the  greatest 
ambition  of  one’s  life,  and  to  have  this  ambition  when  one  is  perhaps  14  years 
old  with  all  the  faculties  at  their  best,  is  a  wonderful  experience.  That  came 
to  me,  but  not  many  years  later  came  the  war,  which  took  half  my  hearing  but 
I  could  still  hear  well;  time  has  taken  a  lot  more  and  I  feel  very  inferior  when 
young  people,  in  particular  Peter  Wilson  and  Derek  Robinson,  come  to  my 
house  and  tell  me  they  can  hear  birds  that  I  have  not  heard  for  many  years. 
But  I  have  only  to  look  back  into  my  nature  notes  to  find  the  songs  recorded. 
The  Lesser  Redpoll  is  one  of  the  birds  we  have  not  lost,  and  I  am  sure  it  nests 
very  near  to  the  house  in  which  I  live,  and  it  may  possibly  be  increasing, 
although  I  can  remember  it  being  plentiful  locally  in  Lincolnshire  and  in 
Norfolk. 

I  had  a  postcard  from  Mrs.  Havelock  who  was  the  wife  of  a  very  famous 
forester  —  telling  of  Golden  Eagle  on  the  Earl  of  Yarborough’s  Estate.  Mr. 
Havelock  was  a  member  of  our  B.N.A.  and  attended  our  rambles.  One  thing 
I  remember  of  Mr.  Havelock  —  he  could  always  be  relied  upon  to  entertain 
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two,  three  or  four  young  ladies,  (perhaps  envy  on  my  part;  which  says  a  good 
deal  for  him.  He  was  the  artist  who  had  made  the  woods  that  we  rambled  in  so 
beautiful  and  I  was  always  asking  him  the  same  question  —  “Were  you 
responsible  for  the  planting  of  that  lot?”  It  was  surprising  how  far  he  went 
back  —  I  suppose  I  was  then  in  my  thirties.  Mr.  Havelock  was  the  first  untitled 
man  to  be  President  of  the  Royal  Arboricultural  Society;  but  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the  Golden  Eagle  ? 

I  will  quote  from  my  notes:  "Dec.  26th  1927.  Drove  car  to  within  100  yards. 
First  impression  was  how  exact  was  Mrs.  Havelock's  postcard,  that  this  great 
bird  had  a  lot  of  white  on  it  —  wing  spread  tremendous.  Saw  it  first  for  a  total 
time  of  about  25  minutes,  always  flying.  Got  very  near  to  a  squirrel  which 
appeared  to  be  healthy,  but  not  normal  and  Jack  and  I  decided  that  it  was 
hiding  in  the  hedgerow  from  the  eagle,  which  had  just  passed  over  it.” 

4  Dec.  27th.  Party  of  four  and  we  saw  it  shortly  after  arriving  and  had  best 
view  so  far,  as  it  hung  in  the  air  just  above  us,  it  gave  the  impression  of  a  real 
‘Eagle’  head  and  shoulders  and  at  the  time  I  felt  sure  it  wasn’t  a  rough-legged 
buzzard  —  we  lost  it  towards  Pelham's  Pillar.  Reg  May  who  arrived  late,  as 
we  were  leaving,  found  it  there  and  had  a  view  of  it  sitting  in  a  tree,  but  too 
dark  for  him  to  be  sure  of  anything.  A  man  we  met  had  seen  it  eating  a  rabbit; 
we  never  saw  it  eating  anything  and  I  should  judge  that  like  our  little  owl  of 
today,  it  sat  in  a  tree  where  rabbits  were  and  dropped  down  on  them  when  a 
suitable  opportunity  came  along.  The  white  not  so  prominent  today  —  only  a 
patch  under  each  wing  and  probably  a  big  patch  on  the  rump.” 

“Dec.  28th.  Called  at  Jim’s  to  look  at  the  Rough-legged  Buzzard,  which  was 
feathered  to  the  toes  —  by  looking  under  it  we  could  see  there  was  a  big  patch 
of  white  under  the  wings,  and  the  rump  very  white;  wondered  if  this  big  bird 
could  be  relaxed  and  expanded  so  that  we  could  have  a  true  impression  of 
wingspread  and  white  markings.  The  head  of  this  Buzzard  is  very  large  and 
powerful  and  but  for  the  tremendous  appearance  of  our  wild  specimen,  should 
think  it  possibly  buzzard.  Only  saw  the  wild  one  once  today  near  the  Pillar. 
Think  the  keepers  rabbiting  had  caused  him  to  move  there.  Didn't  learn  any¬ 
thing  fresh  but  received  the  usual  shock  on  realising  its  size  when  it  opened  its 
wings.  A  young  keeper  said  he  saw  it  this  morning,  close  enough  to  see  its  talons 
which  he  saw  before  they  were  drawn  up  as  the  bird  rose  —  they  were  huge. 
I  want  to  see  it  sitting.  If  I  can  do  so  I  am  sure  I  shall  know  what  it  is;  this  is 
very  difficult  though  as  it  always  sees  us  first.  During  these  three  days  we  have 
seen  Long-tailed  Tits,  Goldcrests,  Great  Green  Woodpecker.  Lots  of  wood- 
pigeons  in  the  woods,  and  the  squirrels  seem  very  much  alive,  and  quite 
plentiful  —  a  keeper  today  said  that  the  Eagle  had  been  there  eight  weeks.” 

“Dec.  29th.  Only  saw  him  once  today  —  about  400  yards  from  Pelham's 
Pillar  mobbed  by  carrion  crows  as  usual  and  I  still  am  not  sure  what  he  is,  but 
favour  rough-legged  buzzard,  and  here  may  I  intersperse  that  we  do  not  see 
rough-legged  buzzards  any  more  than  we  see  eagles  in  this  locality.  Jackson 
of  the  Pillar  says  he  saw  it  sitting  in  a  tree  and  it  seemed  as  big  as  a  ten  pound 
turkey  hen.  Saw  pair  of  bullfinches  and  two  woodcocks.  Foxes  barking  and 
screeching  at  home  during  the  night.  Freezing  as  during  last  five  days.” 

“Jan.  1st  1928.  Was  lucky  today  in  seeing  the  bird  settle  in  Austrian  Pine, 
120  yards  from  me;  he  took  a  long  second  or  so  to  close  his  wings,  and  struck 
me  as  being  quite  a  small  bird  when  his  wings  were  closed  —  a  few  minutes 
later  I  saw  him  on  a  bare  larch  at  the  top,  at  about  90  yards,  and  got  the 
opposite  impression  of  a  large  bird,  quite  an  Eagle  in  appearance  but  on  looking 
at  the  rough-legged  buzzard  in  its  case  decided  that  it  still  might  be  a  rough¬ 
legged  buzzard,  as  the  stuffed  bird  is  very  bulky  and  would  look  quite  big  on  a 
bare  larch.  Saw  him  on  the  wing  afterwards.” 
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“Jan.  8th.  A  large  party  (all  B.N.A.  members)  at  Pelham’s  Pillar,  but  the 
day  was  not  very  successful.  Jack  found  a  rabbit  which  gave  the  impression 
that  it  had  been  killed  only  a  few  hours,  and  we  wondered  had  it  been  killed 
by  the  Eagle  —  it  was  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  ride  and  we  have  never  seen 
the  bird  except  on  trees  near  rides  —  actually  overlooking  rides  in  fact. 
Raymond  Schofield  and  I  thought  we  saw  the  bird  in  the  afternoon  for  about 
a  second;  Jackson  of  the  Pillar  said  he  thought  he  saw  it  in  the  same  place 
(Campbell’s  70  acre)  the  previous  day.” 

‘Jan.  10th.  Met  Bill  Schofield  and  Jack  Hargreaves  at  the  Hull  Museum 
thought  when  I  first  saw  the  Eagles  and  Buzzards  that  I  could  not  possibly 
arrive  at  any  decision,  but  came  away  absolutely  convinced  that  our  bird  is  a 
Golden  Eagle,  chiefly  because  one  of  the  Eagles  was  so  set  up  as  to  appear  like 
our  bird  when  it  perched  on  the  bare  larch  and  also  that  the  head  and  neck 
were  exactly  as  I  saw  our  bird  when  flying  close  above  us  on  27th  Dec.  —  this 
latter  point  was  chiefly  responsible  in  deciding  me,  helped  along  no  doubt  by 
the  fact  that  Captain  Knight  in  his  letter  to  Jack  said  that  his  immature  Golden 
Eagle  had  white  patches  under  its  wings  as  our  bird  has.  So  —  a  bird  of  the 
year  1927.  Decided  that  even  a  large  female  Rough-legged  Buzzard  would 
look  small  at  90  yards.” 

“Jan.  15th.  Jack  Hargreaves,  Reg  May  and  I  went  to  Pelham  s  Pillar  to  look 
for  Eagle  —  we  did  not  find  it,  and  we  are  afraid  it  has  gone.  Jack  saw  Sparrow- 
Hawk  catch  bird  and  through  being  startled  by  him,  release  it;  we  saw  six 
other  hawks  and  the  call  of  one  which  was  being  chased,  or  was  chasing  another, 
was  different  from  anything  I  had  ever  heard  —  a  sort  of  rattling  note  —  some¬ 
thing  like  the  song  of  a  corn  bunting  repeated  slowly  with  no  drawl  at  the  end, 
and  something  of  a  whistling  quality  in  it  —  perhaps  a  Merlin  —  didn’t  think 
so  many  hawks  could  exist  in  that  Pelham’s  Pillar  area.  This  young  Golden 
Eagle  was  shot  at  Beelsby  a  few  weeks  later  and  the  Grimsby  Evening  Telegraph 
gave  the  impression  that  the  man  who  shot  it  thought  that  he  had  rid  the 
earth  of  a  menace.  The  letters  that  we  wrote  I  hope  quite  disillusioned  these 
people  who  think  that  beautiful  birds  are  created  to  be  shot  by  any  Tom,  Dick 
or  Harry,  but  —  we  had  lost  our  eagle.  Saw  two  foxes  on  the  above  day  towards 
sunset.  A  topping  day.” 

About  this  time,  around  1930,  we  were  asked  to  join  up  with  the  field 
meetings  of  the  L.N.U.,  but  we  found  no  ornithologists  to  mix  with  and  our 
own  Society  was  now  quite  large,  had  a  lot  of  members  and  I  was  always 
upheld  in  exploiting  the  Spring  months.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  neglected 
the  other  months,  but  in  those  days  the  corn  harvest  came  once  a  year  as  it  does 
now,  and  that  made  a  gap  and  I  believe  that  was  the  only  gap  throughout  the 
year. 

We  have  occasional  Buzzards  visit  us,  usually  in  Autumn  but  I  always  have 
a  feeling  that  they  are  not  welcome  visitors  on  game  estates  and  that  they  get 
done  in  long  before  nesting  time.  If  they  were  allowed  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Buzzard  would  be  nesting  in  every  county  in  Britain  in  ten  years  from  the 
beginning  of  the  period  when  they  were  left  in  peace.  I  have  watched  Buzzards 
soar  many  times  in  the  Lakes,  and  in  Devon,  and  once  or  twice  in  Lincolnshire, 
at  tremendous  heights,  the  gaps  between  their  primary  wing  feathers  looking- 
like  fingers.  Once  in  Devon  we  saw  six  soaring  together. 

In  Devon  their  nests  were  easy  to  find  at  the  beginning  of  June  1929  as  they 
usually  nested  in  trees  where  we  were.  The  first  time  we  found  a  nest  we  were 
all  very  excited  —  this  nest  had  been  by  no  means  easy  to  find,  although  only 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  Not  an  atom  of  the  nest  was  visible  from  the 
ground  —  it  was  hidden  in  the  crotch  of  an  oak  and  contained  two  eggs.  The 
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four  occupied  nests  we  found  in  the  few  days  we  spent  at  Drewstaignton  varied 
a  great  deal  in  their  position.  I  have  written  of  one  Buzzard’s  nest  66  feet  high 
in  a  Scots  Pine  —  “that  I  enjoyed  more  than  any  nest  I  have  ever  found.” 
There  were  two  eggs  in  this  nest,  with  a  very  stiff  climb  up  to  the  first  branch  — 
about  18  feet  from  ground  level  with  no  branch  —  which  was  a  stiff  climb. 
After  that  it  was  easy  and  if  I  could  be  placed  on  that  first  branch  I  believe  I 
could  do  the  rest  today.  Then  there  was  a  very  low  nest  in  a  scrub  oak,  only 
12  feet  from  the  ground  with  two  big  young  and  nine  rabbits  for  them  to  eat. 
Fifty-five  feet  up  in  a  larch  with  three  young  ones  makes  the  four  occupied 
nests,  but  we  found  several  nests  which  were  soon  going  to  be  occupied  — 
one  60  feet  up  a  very  straight  oak  trunk.  The  eggs  were  twice  the  size  of  Sparrow 
Hawk  or  Kestrel’s  eggs.  I  thought  for  many  years  that  Devon  was  more  thickly 
populated  with  Buzzards  than  our  Lake  District,  but  there  are  few  trees  fit 
for  nesting  in  the  Lakes  and  lots  of  ideal  ledges  on  rock  faces.  Until  1955  we 
had  not  seen  in  the  Lakes  a  Buzzard’s  nest  in  a  tree,  and  this  tree  was  sticking 
out  from  a  hillside  over  the  valley  below  and  gave  me  quite  a  shock  when  I 
looked  down  from  it,  appearing  to  be  higher  than  anything  I  had  climbed. 
But  there  were  eggs  (three  I  believe)  and  I  was  sure  after  that  visit  to  the  Lakes 
that  Buzzards  were  as  plentiful  where  there  were  rabbits,  as  in  Devon. 

Finding  Buzzards’  or  Kestrels’  nests  in  the  Lakes  is  quite  easy,  but  climbing 
to  them  is  difficult.  I  can  climb  trees  but  rock  climbing  is  different,  and  I 
think  much  more  dangerous.  I  received  the  impression  that  in  both  the  Lakes 
and  Devon  the  population  of  Buzzards  and  Kestrels  was  similar.  On  the  last 
occasion  we  went  to  the  Lakes  —  1950  I  believe  —  our  declared  intention  was 
to  observe  the  Peregrine;  it  is  very  easy  to  declare  an  intention.  We  certainly 
observed  the  Peregrine.  A  sharp-eyed  boy  showed  me  three  Buzzards  very  high 
in  the  sky,  and  I  could  see  two  smaller  shapes  gently  mobbing  the  Buzzards 
and  I  am  sure  these  were  Peregrines.  Two  of  our  men  saw  a  Raven  being  chased 
by  a  Peregrine  and  that  was  our  limit.  We  saw  almost  a  score  of  Buzzards. 

In  this  year,  1973,  I  have  heard  of  a  Buzzard  at  Scawby,  and  an  earlier 
one  in  the  Autumn  of  1972  at  Brocklesby,  or  on  the  Yarborough  Estate.  Not 
many  autumns  go  by  without  a  Buzzard  being  seen  somewhere  in  our  area, 
but  lots  of  men  should  never  be  trusted  with  guns.  What  does  legal  protection 
mean  to  these  birds  of  prey  ?  Having  spent  hundreds  of  hours  writing  letters  to 
newspapers  trying  for  legal  protection,  mainly  for  the  Sparrow  Hawk,  I  now 
live  in  a  country  denuded  of  this  wonderful  species.  They  were  all  gone  before 
farm  poisons  killed  off  almost  whole  species  —  perhaps  the  beautiful  Chaffinch 
most  of  all  —  but  when  the  Sparrow  Hawk  was  destroyed  in  1 954  something 
was  taken  from  the  lives  of  many  human  beings  who  really  loved  to  see  it. 

Our  B.N.A.  in  1932  set  out  to  find  occupied  nests  of  this  dashing  bird,  and 
found  16  nests  occupied,  meaning  either  eggs  or  young,  and  I  learnt  that 
summer  that  young  Sparrow  Hawks  can  fly  strongly  when  there  is  still  down 
growing  on  their  heads.  If  we  could  calculate  how  many  times  the  Sparrow 
Hawk  female  has  been  shot  at  the  nest,  and  then  the  shooter  has  waited  for  the 
male  and  shot  him,  we  should  need  seven  figures  to  express  that  tragedy.  This 
thought  produces  in  me  such  a  sense  of  outrage  that  I  am  often  beside  myself 
with  anger,  that  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  poet  Robinson  Jeffers  —  that  he 
would  rather  shoot  (apart  from  the  consequences)  a  man  than  a  hawk  —  I 
suppose  he  meant  a  man  who  shoots  hawks.  It  seems  that  we  in  this  country 
have  to  sit  down  and  see  our  precious  heritage  destroyed  because  so  many  ot 
us  desire  to  shoot  many,  many,  gaudy  succulent  pheasants,  perhaps  three  days 
each  week,  and  please  don’t  take  this  as  meaning  that  I  haven’t  shot  an  ordinary 
man’s  share,  or  that  I  have  not  appreciated  the  succulent  part.  But  I  have  never 
wanted  to  shoot  a  hawk  under  any  circumstances. 
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Always  I  have  been  on  the  look-out  for  any  bird  of  prey,  and  lots  of  times 
I  have  approached  within  a  few  feet  of  a  Sparrow  Hawk  feeding  on  starling, 
blackbird,  sparrow  —  in  that  order.  I  have  seen  a  pair  of  Blackbirds  very 
determined  on  protecting  their  grown-up  young  and  never  with  any  success.  I 
have  seen  a  Sparrow  Hawk  carrying  a  Blackbird  fly  at  speed  between  the  top 
rail  and  the  next  of  a  post  and  rail  fence,  and  on  the  other  side  have  seen  a 
Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker  escape  very  easily  when  being  chased  in  a  large 
ash  tree  by  a  Sparrow  Hawk.  The  Kestrel  is  not  so  active,  but  I  have  seen  one 
chase  a  Sparrow  Hawk  until  the  latter  dropped  a  mouse  which  it  had  caught 
(that  happened  about  65  years  ago)  in  that  held  Nance  Sutton,  where  I  was 
ploughing  with  horses.  (Nance  Sutton  plantation  was  on  the  boundary  of  Gox- 
hill,  Thornton  Curtis  and  Barrow-on-Humber.  The  tale  was,  or  is,  that  Nancy 
Sutton  committed  suicide;  as  no  parish  would  own  a  suicide  they  were  to  be 
disposed  of  at  the  point  where  three  parishes  met,  and  I  know  the  exact  spot.) 

I  was  speaking  of  the  Kestrel.  In  the  year  when  I  was  sixteen  in  this  same 
plantation  there  were  two  nests;  one  a  Magpie  the  other  a  Carrion  Crow,  at  a 
height  of  22  feet  in  the  very  tops  of  two  larches,  exactly  6  yards  apart,  which 
were  occupied  by  Kestrels.  Not  easy  to  climb,  but  I  could  climb  bare  trunks  and 
many  times  I  gloated  over  these  eggs  and  young  until  they  flew,  and  I  was 
delighted  to  see  in  that  corner  where  the  three  parishes  meet  all  those  young 
Kestrels  active  and  flying.  Even  in  my  youth  I  knew  that  nests  so  close  was  not 
ordinary  and  since  that  time  I  have  once  seen  two  Kestrels’  nests  400  yards 
apart,  but  a  mile  apart  is  quite  close  and  I  have  not  seen  this  many  times. 

But  three  broody  hatched  and  reared  in  half  my  own  parish  is  a  little  extra, 
especially  as  the  boxes  they  nested  in  were  made  by  my  own  hands.  When  I 
was  70,  and  the  years  immediately  following,  my  young  friends  and  I  fixed 
about  46  kestrel  boxes  on  a  very  wide  area  (almost  100  square  miles)  and 
perhaps  almost  as  great  a  number  of  barrels,  large  bins,  boxes,  hollow  branches 
to  tempt  Owls  to  nest  in  them  —  and  of  course  Owls  nested  in  some  of  our 
kestrel  boxes.  Hundreds  of  miles  I  drove  with  a  28-spell  ladder  fastened  on  top 
of  the  Landrover,  sometimes  we  asked  permission,  but  I  know  one  tree  has 
been  chopped  down  where  the  boss  of  the  farm  told  us  when  it  was  occupied, 
and  that  I  cannot  understand. 

In  the  same  year  that  we  found  16  occupied  Sparrow  Hawks’  nests,  and  this 
species  did  build  a  nest  for  itself,  in  very  variable  sites  from  an  efficiency  point 
of  view.  Sometimes  we  looked  at  a  nest,  and  decided  its  tree  wasn’t  comfortable 
to  climb;  others  an  infant  could  have  climbed.  We  found  8  Kestrels’  nests  in 
that  same  year.  The  Kestrel  we  might  say  is  well-known  because  it  hovers  in 
the  sky,  high  or  very  low  and  yet  since  I  had  letters  in  newspapers  bemoaning 
the  murder  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk,  letters  have  come  to  me  saying  that  I  was 
wrong  and  the  writers  have  seen  Sparrow  Hawks.  Always,  when  I  have  made 
enquiries  the  birds  had  brown  backs,  and  they  hovered;  there  is  really  no 
similarity  in  the  two  birds  in  appearance,  but  a  great  deal  in  behaviour.  The 
Sparrow  Hawk  skulks  along  hedgerows  with  speed,  over  the  hedge,  and  when 
hunting  sometimes  follows  every  fold  in  the  ground,  so  low  that  many  people 
will  miss  it.  Many  of  its  kills  will  be  made  on  the  ground  but  it  does  fly  birds 
down.  The  Kestrel  usually  endures  the  mobbing  of  Rooks  and  Carrion  Crows 
for  hours  at  a  time  but  I  have  seen  kestrels  near  the  nest  turn  on  carrion  crows 
and  make  that  bird  move  as  if  flying  for  its  life,  and  yet  it  must  be  the  stronger 
bird. 

The  Merlin  I  have  seen  a  few  times  each  year,  and  was  once  beyond  Sheffield 
at  7  a.m.  to  be  shown  a  nest.  Occasionally  we  have  seen  a  Peregrine  here,  but 
all  the  times  I  have  seen  this  species  could  be  numbered  on  two  hands.  I  saw 
a  film  made  of  a  Kite  soaring,  perhaps  three  years  ago,  and  it  was  right  up  to 
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standard  with  other  birds  of  prey.  The  same  man  took  a  film  of  three  young 
Kites  in  a  nest  where  the  tree  was  described  as  an  ‘easy  oak’.  I  believe  that  the 
Kite,  like  most  other  birds  of  prey,  would  nest  in  every  county  of  Britain  if  given 
a  chance. 

I  used  to  wonder  if  I  would  ever  be  able  to  see  a  harrier,  Marsh,  Hen  or 
Montague.  I  don’t  know  how  many  places  the  Marsh  Harrier  nests  in,  but 
very  few.  During  the  last  ten  years  I  have  actually  looked  into  a  nest  on  my 
own  land  and  seen  a  young  one  (I  suspect  on  migration)  and  I  knew  where  it 
was  reared  in  Lincolnshire  —  but  I  am  not  sure  they  were  allowed  to  continue 
nesting;  it  was  the  same  game  preservation  that  was  responsible  for  at  least 
one  being  destroyed.  The  Montague  Harrier  has  nested  in  south  Lincolnshire 
during  the  past  ten  years  and  I  believe  one  nest  was  successful  —  in  a  field  of 
mowing  clover;  when  the  farmer  was  told  of  it  he  left  part  of  the  clover  so  that 
the  birds  could  continue.  In  our  own  wood  in  1951/52/53  Sparrow  Hawks 
nested.  It  seems  strange  that  we  have  not  heard  of  any  attempt  at  nesting  by 
this  bird  that  was  so  well-known  —  I  believe  that  if  the  Kestrel  came  up 
against  the  same  problem  there  would  be  a  strong  attempt  at  rehabilitation. 

The  Owl  family  lends  itself  to  artificial  nesting  places  —  barrels,  boxes  (big 
and  small  ones)  chimneys,  and  built-in  sites  which  are  the  best  of  all,  because 
they  can  be  made  quite  easily  and  last  as  long  as  the  building  in  which  they 
are  prepared.  I  have  known  three  young  farmers  who  had  fixed  barrels  in 
trees,  living  within  1 J  miles  of  each  other  and  all  three  barrels  were  occupied 
by  Tawny  Owls  in  one  season.  We  have  fixed  barrels  and,  as  some  are  distant 
and  we  are  busy  people,  sometimes  they  are  never  visited.  Some  of  our  kestrel 
boxes  have  never  been  re-visited  and  Tawny  Owls  have  nested  in  some.  The 
Tawny  Owl  is  a  strong  bird  and  will  kill  fully  grown  rats,  and  if  you  wonder 
about  this  let  one  get  its  claws  into  your  hand.  I  once  had  to  be  rescued  from 
one  that  had  a  good  hold  of  me,  its  terrible  claws  being  extracted  from  my 
hand.  I  thought  I  could  let  anything  the  size  of  a  tawny  make  free  with  me  — 
but  I  have  decided  it  must  be  less  than  a  Tawny  Owl  if  I  am  to  take  liberties 
with  it.  The  Tawny  Owl,  for  some  reason,  can  stand  up  to  modern  conditions 
but  I  am  not  certain  of  the  woodland  nesters  because  I  am  cripped  and  cannot 
get  around  to  find  and  watch  them.  Garth  Christian  said  that  in  woodland  the 
normal  population  (if  my  memory  serves  me  right)  was  one  pair  for  each  fifty 
acres  of  woodland.  In  our  own  parish  of  Thornton  Curtis  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  6  miles  square  we  have,  I  believe,  eight  pairs  of  Tawny  Owls. 

I  disapprove  of  nature  magazines  (and  tell  them  so)  telling  of  the  nesting 
places  of  hawks  because  I  believe  there  are  always  people  trying  to  discover 
where  Sparrow  Hawks  nest  so  that  they  can  procure  them  for  falconry.  Much 
as  I  approve  of  the  idea  of  falconry,  we  should  be  careful  of  our  Sparrow  Hawk, 
Peregrine  and  perhaps  some  others.  I  don’t  know  many  sounds  that  I  love 
more  than  the  call  of  the  Tawny  Owl,  or  of  activities  which  I  approve  of  more 
than  the  fixing  of  nesting  sites  for  this  same  species.  There  is  one  quality  that 
is  most  precious  in  the  fixing  of  nesting  sites  and  it  is  expressed  ideally  in  the 
one  word  permanence. 

Certainly  for  the  whole  of  my  adult  life  I  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  Long¬ 
eared  Owl,  a  beautiful  bird.  I  first  found  its  nest  in  our  village  in  1907  and  have 
found  it  and  gloated  over  it  in  many  years  since  that  time  —  it  seems  to  make 
no  difference  whether  I  am  14  or  80  years  old,  these  birds  produce  the  same 
enchantment.  I  cannot  think  of  many  things  I  would  do  rather  than  listen  to 
the  Long-eared  Owl  in  the  twilight  of  evening,  when  it  calls  ca-ew,  in  what 
used  to  seem  to  me  two  syllables.  Its  barking  call  is  most  eerie  of  all,  and  its 
wing  clapping  which  I  think  is  produced  by  the  wings,  from  being  high  above 
its  body  being  brought  down  violently  to  produce  this  clapping  noise.  If  no 
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young  person  was  on  the  spot,  I  had  to  climb  to  the  nest  myself  until  I  was 
almost  sixty.  I  hated  giving  in  to  the  crippledom  of  time,  but  was  pleased  when 
there  was  a  youngster  who  could  climb.  I  don’t  think  I  have  said  anything  yet 
to  make  easy  those  who  disapprove  of  nest  finding.  Reg  May  and  I  have  never 
known  any  bird  of  prey  to  forsake  its  nest,  except  a  Tawny  Owl  last  year  which 
I  haven’t  told  Reg  of,  but  it  was  perhaps  five  weeks  later  than  is  usual  in  its 
hatching  and  this  was  so  abnormal  that  it  might  be  the  cause  of  its  forsaking. 

Then  there  is  the  Short-eared  Owl,  not  so  interesting  to  me  because  it  does 
not  nest  in  woods,  but  in  tufty  grass,  heather  and  anywhere  on  the  ground 
where  there  is  good  cover.  When  the  young  of  this  species  is  half  fledged  or  a 
little  more  they  wander  from  the  nest  which  perhaps  is  some  safeguard  against 
all  being  found  in  one  place.  This  owl  is  named  the  ‘Woodcock  Owl’,  because 
it  is  supposed  to  arrive  in  autumn  with  the  Woodcock,  but  of  course  as  well  as 
being  an  autumn  migrant  to  this  country  many  of  them  stay  to  nest  here,  as 
does  the  Woodcock.  In  the  snow  of  1947  I  saw  at  Goxhill  at  least  a  dozen  more 
or  less  together,  and  I  have  seen  the  same  sort  of  number  on  the  riverside  at 
Broughton.  Once  I  saw  a  Carrion  Crow  chase  one  in  Goxhill  marshes  and  they 
rose  together  and  I  didn’t  know  which  was  chasing  or  being  chased. 

The  Little  Owl  was  introduced  into  this  country  more  than  100  years  ago  by 
(amongst  other  people)  Lord  Fulford.  I  saw  a  nest  with  young,  in  one  of  the 
Springs  before  the  1914  War,  in  a  hollow  ash  in  Bedfordshire.  Not  until  1917 
did  I  see  a  Little  Owl  in  Thornton  Curtis,  but  I  learned  that  one  had  been 
seen  in  1916  before  I  arrived  home  from  the  war.  It  spread  very  quickly  and  I 
suppose  overstepped  itself  as  I  understand  that  birds  in  a  new  country  are  apt 
to  do.  Sam  Van  den  Bos  told  me  of  finding  17  nests  in  a  not  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  Goxhill.  Reg  May  says  it  is  reduced  in  numbers  because  of  all  the  grass 
that  has  been  ploughed  up,  but  it  is  certainly  much  less  plentiful  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  From  looking  in  my  nature  notes  I  have  the  impression  that  it 
had  a  habit  of  calling  during  the  night  when  every  little  owl  in  the  district 
gave  voice  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  all  became  silent  for  the  whole  of  the 
night,  which  I  noted  when  staying  awake  all  night  in  the  trenches  in  Northern 
France. 

In  all  my  life  I  have  seen  one  Snowy  Owl  which  was  caught  by  John 
Kennington,  but  it  was  proved  not  to  be  native,  as  it  was  known  to  have  come 
into  Immingham  on  a  ship  from  Canada.  Not  many  years  ago  Margaret 
Swallow  of  Thornton  Curtis  saw  the  “biggest  White  Owl  she  had  ever  seen”  on 
an  island  in  the  Hebrides.  It  flew  from  its  nest  and  she  found  the  nest  among 
heather  with  one  young  owl  in  it,  with  much  litter  of  rabbit  fur.  I  have  said 
earlier  that  the  young  of  the  Short-eared  Owl  leaves  the  nest  and  wanders 
round  about  before  it  is  fully  fledged,  and  I  suppose  this  will  apply  to  the 
Snowy  Owl  too. 

The  Barn  Owl  is  easy  to  attract  to  nest.  The  best  place  to  build  a  site  needs  an 
inside  wall  of  a  high  brick  building,  which  means  that  there  is  a  chamber  on 
either  side  of  the  wall ;  there  should  be  always  available  a  ready  entrance  and 
exit  to  both  chambers  from  outside.  The  actual  site  should  be  in  the  form  of  a 
tunnel,  five  inches  wide,  two  or  three  feet  long,  downward  from  the  apex  of 
the  inside  wall,  then  a  horizontal  turn  for  2J  feet  ending  in  a  little  chamber, 
nine  inches  cube  (the  length  of  a  brick  all  ways).  To  achieve  this,  dismantle  the 
apex  of  this  inside  wall  downward  three  or  more  feet  to  a  flat  surface.  Build  on 
this  flat  surface  a  platform  14  or  18  inches  wide  to  suit  the  wall,  building  with 
sand  and  cement.  Then  build  up  again  leaving  the  nesting  chamber,  following 
on  with  the  horizontal  tunnel,  turn  to  the  vertical  tunnel  to  near  the  apex  as 
described  above,  finishing  so  that  a  single  common  entrance-cum-escape  route 
is  left  at  the  juncture  with  the  roof,  an  entrance  into  either  side  chamber.  If 
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this  is  done  well  and  you  have  your  Barn  Owls,  the  result  will  be  a  lifetimes’ 
unpaid  rat  catchers.  The  most  difficult  aspect  of  this  operation  is  to  get  people 
interested.  I  have  had  Barn  Owls  nest  in  forty  gallon  barrels,  thirty  feet 
high  in  trees  and  barrels  in  high  buildings.  When  fixing  in  trees  arrange  that 
the  entrance  is  near  to  branches  so  that  the  young  owls  can  step  out  on  to  them; 
this  applies  to  kestrel  boxes  too. 

Knowing  how  these  birds  of  prey  are  treated,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  conserva¬ 
tion  societies  and  Members  of  Parliament  who  are  interested  to  move  that  all 
bird  people  who  wish  it  should  be  made  special  constables  with  the  sole  function 
of  bringing  before  the  Justices  people  who  break  the  law  by  destroying  protected 
birds,  and  with  power  to  enter  land  where  they  suspect  that  the  law  is  being 
broken  ? 

Now  I  will  speak  of  the  birds  with  long  beaks  —  the  Heron,  Bittern  and 
Little  Bittern.  But  I  will  start  with  a  little  bird.  When  I  was  18  I  found  a  little 
grey  bird  swimming  very  buoyantly  in  tiny  circles  on  a  pond  in  our  village,  it 
being  so  tame  that  I  thought  I  could  catch  it.  I  found  myself  a  long  bamboo, 
fixed  a  bit  of  wire  netting  on  the  end  and  then  set  out  to  identify  the  bird  with 
the  help  of  my  brother  Ted  and  Gordan’s  £  Our  Country's  Birds' ,  which  in  those 
days  didn’t  look  easy  to  us.  Ted  found  the  word  Phalarapus  and  next  looked  in 
the  dictionary  where  we  found  that  it  meant  “fringed  foot”  and  we  were  more 
than  half-way;  as  it  was  not  difficult  to  connect  Phalarapus  with  phalarope  this 
seemed  to  be  it.  But  as  the  Red-necked  Phalarope  is  grey  in  winter,  and  I 
suppose  is  much  the  same  appearance  as  the  grey  one,  I  made  a  few  notes 
suggesting  that  we  thought  it  was  a  Grey  Phararope  —  it  might  be  a  red¬ 
necked  one. 

Until  the  last  four  years  (since  farm  poisons  perhaps)  the  Heron  flew  over 
almost  every  day.  Sometimes  many  more  than  once  and  I  always  loved  to 
hear  its  deep  “cronk”  note,  which  on  still  days  when  I  could  really  hear 
carried  half  a  mile  —  or  more.  The  day  came  about  1930  when  I  was  told 
where  the  nearest  heronry  was  which  we  visited  for  ten  years,  until  the  Second 
World  War  stopped  our  rambles  because  we  had  to  attend  to  Home  Guard 
duties,  apart  from  having  no  petrol.  During  the  war  the  wood  where  the 
Herons  nested  was  cut  down,  but  I  am  informed  that  it  is  growing  up  again. 
We  had  what  was  called  ‘The  Heron  Ramble’  for  perhaps  10  years,  all  but 
one  year,  in  the  latter  half  of  March,  the  exception  being  early  April.  This  was 
when  I  was  forty-odd  and  still  a  good  climber.  Reg  May  and  I  always  climbed 
one  tree  each,  trying  always  to  select  a  tree  with  two  occupied  nests  in  it  and 
always  succeeding.  We  were  prepared  to  measure  the  height  of  the  nests  with 
string  and  lower  a  little  Heron  down  to  the  people  on  earth,  enclosed  in  a  bag 
made  of  cloth,  the  young  and  not  so  young  being  much  amused  when  one  little 
Heron  regurgitated  an  eel.  The  nests  were  up  to  70  feet  high  and  down  to 
60  feet.  Sometimes  Reg  and  I  were  not  allowed  to  monopolise  the  climbing,  as 
there  were  younger  men  who  wanted  to  climb  these  trees  which  on  breezy 
mornings  would  give  us  a  lovely  sway  of  a  yard  or  more.  When  we  started 
these  heron  expeditions  there  were  6  or  7  nests. 

“25th  March,  1934.  Ramble  Appleby  Heronry  —  about  29  occupied  Heron’s 
nests  —  about  50  Herons  standing  in  field.  Two  trees  which  I  climbed  contained 
2  nests  each  —  3,  3  and  4  eggs;  the  other  nest  two  young  and  two  eggs  hatching. 
After  tea  at  CC  (abbey  woods)  and  neighbourhood  heard  all  four  owls  — 
‘Ca-ow’  of  Long-eared  —  there  are  five  owls  we  might  see  or  hear  though  — 
I  omitted  Short-eared  Owl.” 

This  note  seems  to  show  how  untiring  our  B.N.A.  branch  was.  I  had  climbed 
two  65-foot  trees  in  the  morning  but  wanted  an  after-tea  jaunt  too  and  I 
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didn’t  note  how  many  companions  I  had.  I  note  that  I  did  not  record  the 
number  of  people  at  Appleby  Heronry  either,  but  on  22nd  March,  1936, 
record  that  John  Kennington,  Reg  May  and  I  climbed  one  tree  each  and  found 
respectively  1,  4  and  3  eggs.  26  people  present.  On  24th  March,  1935  —  4  eggs 
and  1  egg  in  one  tree;  3  eggs  in  another;  5  eggs  and  five  eggs  in  another  tree. 
28  people  present.  This  is  the  year  when  Birds  of  Lincolnshire  says  the  Herons 
had  deserted  the  wood.  According  to  this  book  the  Appleby  Heronry  was 
deserted  in  about  half  the  years  when  we  climbed  to  nests  and  recorded  their 
contents.  Our  B.N.A.  men  recorded  a  Purple  Heron  in  Brocklesby  Park  —  and 
I  saw  this  bird  —  it  didn’t  stay  long.  When  we  were  much  younger,  a  large 
number  of  our  Society  watched  a  Buff-backed  Heron  at  Killingholme  for  as 
long  as  we  wished  to  stay.  A  Little  Bittern  seen  at  Goxhill  for  one  dav  about 
1940. 

All  my  young  life  I  was  sure  that  some  day  I  would  go  to  Norfolk  to  hear  a 
Bittern  boom.  Then  I  heard  from  Dr.  Percy  Birtwhistle  and  later  from  Dr.  Kirk 
that  there  were  Bitterns  booming  at  Barton.  Dr.  Birtwhistle  was  a  member  of 
our  society  and  had  a  right  to  be  irritated  when  I  looked  at  him  in  a  doubtful 
manner,  but  a  lot  of  our  society  were  a  lot  less  doubtful.  We  found  a  nest  with 
four  eggs,  and  I  estimated  that  in  that  year,  1949,  there  may  have  been  three 
or  four  nests.  Go  to  Norfolk  to  hear  a  Bittern!  —  now  I  don’t  bother  to  go 
more  than  once  a  year  and  only  a  few  miles.  I  remember  going  with  the  Rev. 
Jordan,  our  Vicar,  and  seeing  Bitterns  moving  around  quite  high  —  this  in  the 
afternoon  and  that  must  have  been  a  good  year. 

Barton  public  bodies  should  be  proud  of  all  the  rarities  they  have,  almost 
touching  their  street  lights,  and  should  spare  no  effort  to  keep  them.  In  the 
last  few  years  they  have  acquired  a  pair  at  least  of  Great  Crested  Grebe  which, 
when  I  was  18  (62  years  ago),  was  reduced  to  a  few  pairs,  only  recovering  I 
believe  because  our  women  were  no  longer  allowed  to  wear  their  plumes  in 
their  head-dress.  This  law  must  have  worked  well  as  in  these  days  there  is  a 
Great  Crested  Grebe  in  almost  every  suitable  place. 

Spoonbills  are  not  a  common  sight  in  Britain  but  about  15  years  ago  (if 
anyone  is  interested  in  the  exact  dates  I  can  find  them,  as  they  are  all  recorded ) 
I  heard  of  two  at  the  Killingholme  lakes.  I  realised  that  most  of  our  keenest 
men  were  away  on  their  annual  Spring  birding  holidays  (in  Scotland  mainly), 
and  then  I  remembered  that  John  Kennington  was  at  home.  When  I  ’phoned 
his  condition  was  that  he  must  be  back  home  at  7  a.m.  (same  applied  to  me), 
so  we  met  at  Killingholme  at  5.30  a.m.  next  morning,  had  the  world  to  our¬ 
selves  and  good  views  of  the  Spoonbills,  agreed  that  their  plumage  was  ruffled 
and  that  one  was  bigger  than  the  other.  A  parents’  and  friends’  meeting  in  the 
evening  was  arranged  and  three  days  later  the  Spoonbills  had  left  the  lakes. 

Before  pesticides  (farm  poisons)  the  Finch  family  would  seem  topsy  turvy 
when  compared  with  the  present  time,  1973,  the  Chaffinch  being  so  numerous 
as  to  more  than  equal  all  other  finches  combined  and  also  to  be  reckoned  the 
most  plentiful  of  wild  birds  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Greenfinch  second,  Linnet 
third,  Goldfinch  fourth  and  Bullfinch  fifth.  Now  in  1973  the  Linnet  tops  the 
family,  with  the  Goldfinch  and  Bullfinch  competing  for  second  place,  the 
Chaffinch  certainly  below  them  for  fourth  and  Goldfinch  fifth.  The  Hawfinch 
has  always  been  scarce  and  in  the  days  of  my  excellent  hearing  I  usually  heard 
it  before  I  saw  it,  being  most  plentiful  in  1910  and  1911  when  I  am  sure  it 
nested  in  Thornton  Curtis  village,  probably  in  the  Hilly  Pits,  as  that  is  near 
where  I  heard  them  most.  The  Redpoll  varies  I  believe.  During  the  last  year, 
or  perhaps  four  years,  Derek  Robinson  and  Peter  Wilson  have  heard  Redpolls 
here  during  very  short  visits  and  they  don’t  know  how  I  envied  their  excellent 
sense  of  hearing,  having  in  my  time  been  gifted  with  all  grades  of  hearing,  from 
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being  excellent  in  two  ears  to  what  I  describe  as  half  an  ear  now.  I  have  never 
been  in  any  place  in  our  country  where  the  Hawfinch  was  anything  but  rare 
and  have  perhaps  seen  their  nests  in  Norfolk  (perhaps  twice)  and  once  in 
Surrey. 

A  lot  of  fuss  is  made  about  the  Osprey  —  as  it  should  be.  The  first  I  saw  was 
in  1936  at  Lambert  Hill  lake  in  Brocklesby  Park.  It  was  in  the  early  morning 
after  our  annual  all-night  ramble.  I  had  gone  home  to  bed  at  8  o’clock  on  the 
Sunday  morning  14th  June  to  try  and  rest  myself  to  normal,  ready  for  shooting 
in  London  for  the  Bowyer’s  Medal  —  and  I  knew  I  must  be  fit.  I  refused  to 
budge  when  Willem  van  der  Slooten  called  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
telling  me  all  about  the  bird,  in  his  attractive  English  with  its  Dutch  accent.  I 
saw  the  bird  on  the  next  day  and  it  stayed  one  more  day  —  Reg  May  seeing 
it  on  15th  June.  I  won  that  Bowyer’s  Medal  and  I  have  no  faith  that  I  should 
have  done  if  I  hadn’t  stolen  that  sleep.  During  a  spring  in  one  of  the  1950s, 
Julian  Hargreaves  and  I  were  crossing  the  railway  at  Barrow —  I  looked  to 
the  right  and  saw  an  Osprey  carrying  a  large  fish  and  being  chased  by  14  Rooks 
almost  200  yards  away.  It  flew  from  us  and  we  never  saw  it  again.  From  the 
experience  we  have  had  since  the  1936  Osprey  which  we  saw  for  three  days,  to 
stay  in  one  place  for  so  long  is  exceptional.  We  (by  that  I  mean  our  B.N.A. 
men)  have  seen  at  least  four  others,  and  they  have  always  left  the  place  they 
were  in  and  not  been  seen  again  —  except  one  which  was  oiled  and  Reg  May 
took  it  to  Scotland  and  we  hope  it  survived. 

When  I  was  too  crippled  to  organise  actively  the  North  Lincolnshire  B.N.A. 
I  can  remember  the  discussion  which  took  place  about  finding  Dotterels’  and 
Snow  Buntings’  nests  in  the  Scottish  mountains,  and  how  these  younger  men 
were  determined  that  they  should  be  on  top  of  the  mountain  the  evening 
before.  As  it  turned  out  Sam  Van  den  Bos  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
alone,  waiting  in  some  sort  of  covering  until  daylight  and  then  setting  out  to 
find  Dotterels’  nests  on  those  large  areas  of  tops.  He  found  five  Dotterels’  nests 
with  eggs  in  them.  Again  he  tackled  the  finding  of  a  Snow  Bunting’s  nest  and 
was  on  top  1|  days  before  seeing  a  Snow  Bunting.  He  took  another  day  to 
track  the  bird  to  very  near  its  nest,  making  diagrams  of  his  evidence  —  then 
he  had  to  come  back  to  Lincolnshire,  leaving  Reg  May  and  Derek  Robinson 
in  possession  of  his  diagrams,  which  showed  to  within  a  few  feet  where  the  nest 
should  be  —  and  it  was. 

Although  I  feel  quite  a  foreigner,  I  am  much  honoured  at  being  asked  to  be 
President.  I  have  kept  a  nature  notes  diary  now  for  64  years.  There  seems  no 
good  reason  for  one  interested  in  natural  history  not  to  make  notes.  One  must 
learn  by  writing  about  things  and  for  this  Address  I  looked  back  to  my  notes  — 
it’s  the  only  way  to  the  satisfactory  proving  of  things. 
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THE  NON-MARINE  MOLLUSCA  OF  A  FENLAND  10km 

NATIONAL  GRID  SQUARE 

E.  J.  Redshaw,  f.l.s. 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  give  an  introduction  to  the  distribution  of 
non-marine  molluscs  in  the  10km  national  grid  square  53/22  in  which  Spalding 
is  situated.  This  square  was  chosen  in  preference  to  any  other  fenland  square 
because  of  the  variety  of  habitats  present,  and  also  because  it  is  one  of  the  most 
intensively  studied  areas  in  the  south  Lincolnshire  fens  so  far  as  molluscs  are 
concerned.  The  majority  of  the  records  are  based  on  live  specimens,  although 
old,  empty  shells  have  been  taken  into  account  to  complete  the  picture.  The 
survey  was  carried  out  between  March  1970  and  December  1972. 

The  10km  square  53/22  is  centred  around  Pinchbeck  and  is  situated  on  Fen 
silts  and  clays  mainly  neutral  (pH  7.0)  in  character.  Although  claimed  to  be 
flat  there  is  considerable  micro-relief,  and  ground  levels  range  from  2.7m  to 
7.6m  O.D.,  the  highest  point  being  located  on  the  old  Pinchbeck  Marsh  salterns 
at  Hill  Farm  near  Surfleet  golf  course.  Other  relief  is  provided  by  raised  river 
banks  and  the  banks  of  the  Sugar  Factory  settling  ponds.  The  water-table  is 
generally  low  due  to  pumped  drainage,  but  isolated  patches  of  marsh  occur 
where  drainage  is  impeded.  Rainfall  is  in  the  region  of  59  to  63  cm  per  annum. 

The  majority  of  the  rural  area  is  arable;  however  small  acreages  of  old, 
biologically  rich  grassland  still  exist.  Other  molluscan  habitats  represented  in 
the  square  are  urbran/domestic  sites,  waste  ground,  parkland,  woodland  and 
scrub,  aquatic,  reedswamp,  fresh-marsh  and  salt-marsh. 

Method  of  Collection 

Terrestrial  species,  including  slugs,  were  collected  by  careful  searching  under 
bricks,  tiles  and  rubbish  in  old  overgrown  gardens;  with  forceps  and  an  old 
dinner  fork  among  grass  roots,  on  the  surface  and  in  vegetation  around  arable 
field  headlands,  along  dykesides,  on  river  banks  and  in  old  grassland.  Also 
search  was  made  under  bark  and  logs,  and  in  moss  and  leaf  litter  in  woodland 
and  under  hedgerows.  Many  minute  species  (less  than  3  mm  shell  diameter) 
can  be  and  often  are  overlooked  in  the  field,  and  this  may  explain  the  absence 
of  Vertigo  ssp.  and  Punctum  pygmaeum  from  the  list.  Often  the  only  way  to  locate 
such  small  species  is  to  collect  samples  of  moss,  turf  or  leaf  litter  in  polythene 
bags.  The  samples  are  then  dried  and  sieved,  and  micro-species  searched  for 
under  a  X  15  or  X  20  binocular  microscope. 

Aquatic  species  were  collected  by  using  a  152  mm  diameter  2  mm  mesh 
flour  sieve  attached  to  an  aluminium  rod.  This  method  of  collecting  is  ideally 
suited  to  the  sampling  of  bottom  mud.  The  sieve  is  skimmed  through  the  top 
centimetre  or  two  of  substrate  on  the  bed  of  a  pond  or  watercourse  and  silt 
or  organic  matter  washed  out  without  losing  the  molluscs  collected.  The  sieve 
was  also  used  for  lifting  out  stones  and  pieces  of  wood  for  inspection,  and  for 
sweeping  in  aquatic  vegetation.  Samples  of  “weed”  were  obtained  by  using  a 
small  drag  fabricated  from  metal  skewers  attached  to  a  line. 

Identification 

There  are  178  species  of  non-marine  mollusca  on  the  British  list  and  a  large 
proportion  are  fairly  easy  to  name  with  the  aid  of  a  X  10  hand  lens  and  a  small 
amount  of  practice.  Some  families,  however,  are  difficult,  especially  Vertigo  ssp. 
and  Pisidium  ssp.  due  to  their  minute  size,  and  Succinea  ssp.  due  to  close  similarity 
of  shell  structure.  Books  and  other  publications  used  for  identification  are  listed 
at  the  end  of  the  paper. 
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Habitats  and  associated  Mollusca 

1 .  Arable  Land 

Generally  arable  land  has  a  poor  molluscan  fauna  due  to  regular  disturbance 
of  the  surface  and  to  spraying  of  a  variety  of  chemicals  designed  to  produce  a 
controlled  monoculture  free  from  disease,  competition  or  predation  from 
undesirable  flora  or  fauna.  Consequently  one  must  search  field  headlands  and 
dyke  bank  tops  in  order  to  find  any  number  of  variety  of  molluscs  associated 
with  this  habitat.  Most  noticeable  in  quantity  are  the  slugs,  and  usually  Arion 
hortensis  may  be  found  at  the  field  edge  or  among  crops  together  with  Arion 
ater  and  Agriolimax  reticulatus.  In  grass  headlands  and  dyke  banks  the  above 
species  may  be  found  in  association  with  Arion  circumscriptvs  and  A.  intermedius 
and  the  snails  Vitrea  crystallina ,  Helix  hortensis  and  Hygromia  striolata.  Other 
species  may  be  found  but  will  probably  be  more  closely  related  to  fresh  marsh, 
damp  grassland  or  waste  ground  habitats. 

2.  Domestic  and  Waste  Ground 

Under  this  heading  may  be  considered  molluscs  of  derelict  gardens,  shrub¬ 
beries  and  waste  ground.  Most  of  the  molluscs  associated  with  arable  land, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Vitrea  crystallina  will  be  found  in  these  habitats. 
Derelict  gardens  provide  a  good  hunting  ground  for  the  conchologist.  Under 
old  bricks,  slates  or  tiles  can  be  found  Discus  rotundatus  in  considerable  numbers, 
together  with  Hygromia  striolata  and  Agriolimax  reticulatus.  With  the  exception  of 
V.  crystallina ,  H.  hortensis  and  D.  rotundatus  the  species  so  far  noticed  are  usually 
classed  as  pests  by  the  agriculturist  and  horticulturist. 

Overgrown  herbage  and  coarse  grass  will  attract  Helix  nemoralis,  (and  con¬ 
sequently  its  chief  predator,  the  song  thrush),  and  perhaps  H.  hortensis  together 
with  the  other  well  known  garden  pest  —  Helix  aspersa.  Other  species  present 
may  include  Oxychilus  cellarius ,  Arion  circumscriptus ,  Milax  sowerbii  and  M. 
budapestensis.  Apart  from  the  above  species  old  waste  ground  on  which  Urtica 
dioica  (Stinging  Nettle)  and  a  similar  dense  herbage  has  become  established 
will  attract  Monacha  cantiana,  Cochlicopa  lubrica ,  Retinella  nitidula ,  R.  radiatula 
and  Oxychilus  alliarius. 

3.  Old  Grassland 

Although  very  little  old  pasture  of  biological  value  exists  in  the  10  km 
square  the  small  acreages  present  produce  some  very  interesting  species  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  habitat.  The  largest  area  of  old  grassland,  at  Hill  Farm  salterns 
and  adjacent  golf  course,  has  not  yet  been  investigated,  but  it  is  expected  that 
the  molluscan  fauna  will  be  similar  to  that  found  in  the  drier  parts  of  Surfleet 
Lows  and  on  the  old  sea  banks  at  Surfleet  Seas  End. 

The  meadow  at  Surfleet  Lows  nature  reserve  (L.T.N.C.)  provides  a  typical 
example  of  damp  grassland.  This  grassland,  which  is  subject  to  light  annual 
flooding,  contains  large  numbers  of  Vallonia  pulchella ,  V.  excentrica  and  Vitrea 
crystallina.  Molehills,  a  good  source  for  old  shells  of  an  earlier  period  in  time, 
provide  specimens  of  Segmentina  complanata ,  (so  far  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
square),  Lymnaea  palustris ,  L.  truncatula ,  Planorbis  vortex  and  P.  contortus.  It  is 
interesting  that  these  freshwater  and  fresh-marsh  species  should  be  found  in 
soil  on  which  Glaux  maritima  (Sea  Milkwort)  flourishes.  Lymnaea  truncatula  is 
well  known  as  the  intermediate  host  of  the  liver  fluke  Distomum  hepaticum 
which  causes  serious  injury  to  sheep.  No  live  specimens  of  these  ‘'molehill'' 
snails  have  been  found  on  the  reserve.  Also  present  in  the  meadow  are  Retinella 
nitidula ,  and  the  slugs  Arion  ater ,  A.  hortensis ,  Agriolimax  laevis  and  A.  reticulatus. 

Drier  grassland  is  to  be  found  on  the  old  sea  and  river  banks  at  Surfleet 
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Seas  End.  At  the  roots  of  turf  are  found  considerable  numbers  of  Vallonia 
excentrica ,  together  with  V.  costata,  Vitrea  crystallina  and  V.  contracta.  Short  turf 
also  supports  Pupilla  muscorum ,  Helicella  virgata  and  H.  caperata ,  all  typical 
xerophiles.  In  longer  grass  are  found  species  such  as  those  mentioned  under 
waste  ground,  with  the  addition  of  Arianta  arbustorum. 

4.  Woodland 

This  habitat  is  very  scarce  in  the  Spalding  area,  there  being  only  a  few 
small  areas  of  mature  Fraxinus  excelsior  (Ash)  or  Ulmus  procera  (Elm)  woodland, 
usually  in  small  spinneys.  Additional  habitats  in  this  category  are  provided 
by  the  occasional  thick  hedgerow,  small  areas  of  scrub,  and  parkland  including 
large  ornamental  gardens  containing  a  high  proportion  of  native  woodland 
trees.  In  spite  of  the  additional  habitats  woodland  molluscs  are  very  poorly 
represented  in  comparison  with  those  in  deciduous  woodlands  on  calcareous 
to  neutral  soils  elsewhere  in  the  county.  Generally  speaking,  woodland  and 
scrub  have  developed  in  poorly  drained  areas  unsuitable  for  cultivation,  the 
exception  being  odd  patches  of  less  than  0.01  hectare  retained  as  pheasant  covert 
in  corners  of  arable  fields.  These  sites  are  so  isolated  from  the  large  woodlands 
as  to  be  almost  sterile  so  far  as  species  associated  with  the  habitat  are  concerned 
and  the  only  molluscs  found  are  usually  pest  species  associated  with  arable 
land. 

Apart  from  the  arborial  slug  Limax  maximus ,  which  has  been  recorded  from 
Ayscoughfee  Gardens  in  Spalding,  all  the  other  woodland  species  found  in  the 
square  have  been  recorded  in  the  spinney  or  under  the  hedgerow  at  Surfleet 
Lows.  The  spinney,  predominantly  Ulmus  procera  and  Salix  fragilis  (Crack 
Willow),  contains  a  few  species  not  previously  mentioned.  Carychium  minimum , 
only  about  2  mm  long,  is  found  under  bark  on  rotting  branches  in  the  leaf 
litter  and  sometimes  partly  submerged  in  pools.  Other  species  found  in  moss  or 
under  logs  include  Discus  rotundatus ,  Retinella  nitidula,  rarely  R.  pura ,  Hygromia 
hispida  (the  hairy  snail),  Oxychilus  cellarius  and  0.  helveticus. 

Under  the  shelter  of  the  hedgerow  at  Surfleet  Lows  moist  conditions  similar 
to  those  found  along  woodland  edges  prevail,  and  most  of  the  above  species 
together  with  Helix  aspersa,  Cochlicopa  lubrica,  Oxychilus  alliarius,  Hygromia  liberta , 
Arianta  arbustorum ,  Vitrea  contracta  and  Vallonia  costata  can  be  found  in  fair 
numbers  with  the  occasional  Vitrina  pellucida  and  Carychium  tridentatum.  Many 
of  these  species  are  only  found  by  diligently  turning  over  stones  or  logs,  or  by 
scratching  in  the  top  two  centimetres  of  soil.  Also  to  be  found  in  these  wood¬ 
land  and  woodland  edge  habitats  are  slugs  of  the  open  meadow  and  adjoining 
arable  land,  together  with  Arion  circumscriptus  and  A.  intermedins. 

5.  Wetlands 

In  or  on  wet  mud  at  the  base  of  swamp  grasses  or  reeds  may  be  found 
Planorbis  leucostoma,  Lymnaea  palustris,  L.  truncatula  and,  in  shallow  water,  Pota- 
mopyrgus  jenkinsi,  whilst  on  the  leaves  of  such  plants  as  Glyceria  maxima  (Sweet 
Grass)  Succinea  pfeifferi  may  occur.  On  grassy,  rushy  dykesides  just  above  the 
water  level  are  found  J^onitoides  nitidus ,  possibly  with  Succinea  putris.  These  are 
all  species  associated  with  fresh-marsh  habitats,  quite  common  in  the  square. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  salt-marsh  may  also  be  considered  under  Wet¬ 
lands.  The  only  salt-marsh  present  in  the  10  km  square  exists  alongside  the 
River  Welland  from  Surfleet  Seas  End  upstream  to  the  lock-gates  and  sluice  at 
Spalding.  The  habitat  consists  of  Agropyron  pungens  (Sea  Couch)  and  Puccinellia 
maritima  (Sea  Meadow  Grass)  marsh  with  associated  plants  ranging  from 
Salicornia  europaea  (Samphire)  to  Aster  tripolium  (Sea  Aster),  intersected  by 
narrow  creeks.  Molluscan  species  frequenting  this  type  of  habitat  are  Hydrobia 
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ulvae  and  Phytia  myosotis ,  which  occur  in  considerable  numbers,  Hydrogia  in 
shallow  pools  and  regularly  flooded  saltpans,  and  Phytia  under  vegetation 
overhanging  the  edges  of  the  creeks.  Small  surface  water  pools  at  the  upper 
limits  of  the  salt-marsh,  and  only  occasionally  flooded  by  saline  waters  at 
extremely  high  tides,  contain  Potamopyrgus  jenkinsi,  a  species  at  one  time  restric¬ 
ted  to  brackish  water  but  now  widespread  in  freshwater. 

6.  Aquatic 

The  square  is  intersected  by  numerous  watercourses,  usually  in  the  form  of 
narrow  dykes  forming  field  boundaries.  There  are  three  main  watercourses  — 
the  rivers  Welland  and  Glen,  and  the  Vernatt’s  Drain.  Also  there  are  still  a  few 
clean  field  ponds  and  clay  pits  unpolluted  by  tipping.  Many  of  the  dykes  and 
small  drains  contain  a  poor  fauna  due  to  variable  water  levels,  often  low, 
caused  by  pumped  drainage.  In  many  instances  the  only  molluscs  found  have 
been  Lymnaea  peregra ,  a  snail  with  a  widespread  distribution  and  with  very 
little  preference  for  water  quality,  and  Potamopyrgus  jenkinsi.  Other  dykes  with 
a  fairly  settled  water  regime,  in  which  aquatic  vegetation  is  reasonably  stabi¬ 
lised,  contain  a  much  greater  variety  of  species,  such  as  Planorbis  planorbis , 
P.  vortex ,  P.  contortus,  Aplexa  hypnorum ,  Physa  fontinalis ,  Bithynia  tentaculata , 
Lymnaea  palustris  and  the  other  two  species  referred  to  above.  Of  the  bivalves, 
the  “micro”  mussels  Pisidium  casertanum ,  P.  subtruncatum  and  P.  nitidum  may  be 
found  in  the  mud  of  dyke  bottoms  where  there  is  little  or  no  flow.  If,  due  to 
rotting  vegetation,  the  bottom  mud  has  become  a  black,  foul-smelling  organic 
mass  Pisidium  personatum  and  perhaps  Valvata  cristata  may  be  present  as  they 
appear  to  tolerate  such  conditions. 

Ponds  may  contain  several,  or  all  of  the  above  species,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  pond,  variability  of  depth,  and  whether  it  is  open  or  shaded. 
Additional  species  found  have  been  Planorbis  crista ,  P.  albus,  Valvata  cristata , 
Bithynia  leachii  and  the  bivalves,  Sphaerium  corneum  or  S.  lacustre. 

The  best  sources  of  aquatic  species  in  the  square  are  the  well  oxygenated 
Vernatt’s  Drain  and  the  River  Glen.  Many  of  the  previously  mentioned 
aquatics  are  present,  together  with  species  requiring  a  more  or  less  consistant 
depth  of  reasonably  clean,  flowing  water.  Occasionally  these  waters  become 
turbid  due  to  fine  solids  suspended  in  solution,  usually  after  heavy  rainfall 
when  flood  water  accelerates  flows,  or  because  of  de-oxygenation  in  high 
summer.  Such  conditions,  if  prolonged,  reduce  growth  of  vegetation  thereby 
reducing  molluscan  numbers.  Several  species  may  be  completely  absent,  or 
apparently  so,  under  these  conditions. 

Where  clear,  well  oxygenated  conditions  prevail  species  found  include  most 
of  those  recorded  in  clean  dykes  and  ponds  together  with  Valvata  piscinalis, 
Lymnaea  auricularia,  the  large  ramshorn  Planorbarius  corneus,  P.  carinatus  and  the 
limpet  Acroloxus  lacustris.  The  latter  species  is  frequently  found  under  the 
floating  leaves  of  Nuphar  lutea  (Yellow  Water-Lily).  The  large  river  snail, 
Viviparus  contectus  is  frequently  taken  and  appears  to  replace  V.  viviparus  in 
South  Lincolnshire. 

The  freshwater  mussel  Unio  pictorum  is  present  in  quantity  in  the  R.  Glen 
whilst  the  larger  Unio  cygnea  has  only  been  found  in  the  R.  Welland  above 
Spalding.  Of  the  smaller  mussels  Sphaerium  corneum  and  S.  lucustre  have  both 
been  taken  in  the  R.  Glen,  together  with  Pisidium  amnicum  and  the  “micros" 
P.  subtruncatum  and  P.  nitidum. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  account  that  aquatics  constitute  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  molluscan  species  list  in  the  10  km  square. 
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Conclusion 

Of  the  178  species  of  non-marine  molluscs  on  the  British  list,  71  species  have 
been  recorded  in  the  Spalding/Pinchbeck  10  km  grid  square.  Many  10  km 
squares  do  not  have  the  variety  of  habitats  referred  to  in  this  article,  but 
usually  most  types  are  present  and  with  patient  searching  in  all  available 
habitats  it  should  be  possible  to  achieve  a  total  of  between  40  and  50  species 
per  square. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  account  of  this  survey  will  encourage  other  members  of 
the  Union,  particularly  juniors,  to  take  an  interest  in  conchology. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  Orobanche  purpurea 

JACQ,.  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE 

Mrs.  I.  Weston,  b.sc. 

In  August  1972  a  large  population  of  Orobanche  minor  Sm.  parasitic  on 
Melilotus  and  other  legumes  was  reported  by  Messrs.  C.  S.  Potts  and  G.  Van 
den  Bos  at  the  Eastfield  Road  Pit,  South  Killingholme.  This  was  confirmed 
by  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons.  At  the  same  time  a  single  spike  of  the  rarer  Orobanche 
purpurea  Jacq.  (Blue  Broomrape)  parasitic  on  Achillea  millefolium  L.  was  found 
in  flower.  Later  visits  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Phillips  and  Mrs.  I.  Weston 
confirmed  the  presence  of  a  larger  colony  of  this  plant  when  two  more  spikes 
in  flower  and  three  dead  spikes  were  found  under  nearby  willow  scrub.  Also 
recorded  scattered  over  a  limited  area  in  the  pit  were  77  dead  spikes  of  Orobanche 
sp.  —  confirmed  to  be  0.  purpurea  by  means  of  the  single  bract  plus  three 
bracteoles.  The  capsules  contained  large  quantities  of  seed.  In  addition  40  + 
specimens  of  0.  minor  were  counted  on  the  original  site. 

Visits  in  July,  1973  by  all  the  recorders  produced  a  total  count  of  64  spikes 
of  0.  purpurea ,  but  only  3  spikes  of  0.  minor  were  present.  A  photographic 
record  was  made  and  details  of  distribution  recorded.  The  Orobanche  purpurea 
occurred  in  four  different  habitats.  (1)  Open  dry  ground  in  association  with 
Daucus  carota,  Melilotus  sp.,  Lotus  corniculatus ,  Linum  catharticum  and  very  small 
Achillea  plants.  (2)  On  a  higher  bank  covered  with  grasses  and  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  yarrow.  (3)  Under  willow  scrub  with  an  undercover  of  yarrow.  (4) 
Near  the  edge  of  the  pit  in  rubbish  with  eyebright  and  yarrow.  The  best 
population  of  0.  purpurea  occurred  on  the  bank  amongst  the  6  —  10  ins.  high 
yarrow.  Very  little  seed  was  found  in  1973  and  the  flowering  season  seemed 
much  shorter  —  no  flowers  being  observed  in  early  September  as  in  1972. 
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As  this  appears  to  be  the  largest  colony  in  Britain  of  this  very  rare  species, 
attempts  are  being  made  by  the  Lincolnshire  Trust  for  Nature  Conservation 
and  by  the  recorders  to  negotiate  with  the  local  authority  for  some  protection 
of  the  site.  Unfortunately  there  is  an  existing  planning  permission  for  dumping 
domestic  refuse. 

The  communities  of  plants  in  the  pit  apart  from  the  rare  0.  purpurea ,  are  also 
worthy  of  note  —  mainly  the  Phragmites,  Juncus  effusus,  Pulicaria  and  Dactylorchis 
marsh,  and  also  the  pond  area  which  supports  Sea  Aster  and  Sea  Club  Rush. 

Many  other  flowers  are  present  in  the  pit  in  quantity  —  Blackstonia, 
Centuary,  Fairy  Flax,  Haresfoot  Clover,  Twayblade,  Bee  Orchid,  Eyebright, 
Lucerne  and  Sickle  Medick.  In  1973  Orchis  morio  L.  and  Ophioglossum  vulgatum  L. 
were  notable  additions  to  the  extensive  plant  list. 

The  earlier  Lincolnshire  record  for  0.  purpurea  Jacq.  (Immingham  1929, 
S.  Cox),  was  recorded  as  a  single  plant  and  has  not  been  seen  since.  The  present 
population  in  Lincolnshire  is  the  finest  population  extant. 


BOTANY 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons,  f.l.s. 

The  season  was  rather  late  due  to  a  cold  spring  after  a  mild  winter. 

Grasby  Bottom  and  Hendale  Wood.  Most  of  the  woodland  area  was 
planted  since  1790  and  replanted  at  least  twice  since.  One  Early  Purple  Orchid 
was  found  and  much  Bugle  (. Ajuga  reptans),  two  kinds  of  Lady’s  Mantle 
( Alchemilla  vestita  and  A.  xanthochlora) ,  Lady  Fern  and  Broad  Buckler  Fern. 
A  relic  of  open  grassland  produced  a  very  little  Heather  ( Calluna  vulgaris)  a 
few  Bluebells,  Tormentil  and  Sheep  Sorrel.  This  indicates  some  sand  lying 
over  the  chalk.  Bracken  was  also  seen  and  two  or  three  trees  of  the  native 
Small-leaved  Lime  ( Tilia  cordata)  which  gave  Limber  (Lindebergh)  its  name. 
Across  the  road  at  Halliday  Hill  there  were  more  Bluebells  and  Wood 
Forgetmenot  which  may  indicate  an  ancient  piece  of  woodland. 

Kirkby  Moor.  Another  sunny  day  with  conditions  very  dry.  Bird’s-eye 
Speedwell  was  blossoming  profusely,  Early  Blue  and  Yellow  and  Blue  Forget- 
menots,  Pink  Lousewort,  Heath  Bedstraw,  Field  Mouse-Ear,  Milkwort  and 
Sand  Dog  Violet  were  flowering.  Adderstongue  Fern,  Twayblade,  Alder  Buck¬ 
thorn  and  Bog  Myrtle  were  seen,  also  four  sedges  ( Carex  curta ,  C.  demissa ,  C. 
echinata,  and  C.  pilulifera ). 

East  Wykeham.  A  romantic  hidden  valley  in  the  Wolds  where  few  records 
had  been  taken  before.  Masses  of  Butterburr  (female  form),  Yellow  Flags, 
Water  Avens,  Water  Speedwell  ( Veronica  anagallis),  Guelder  Rose  and  some 
arable  weeds  were  recorded.  Two  members  came  in  triumphant  with  Marsh 
Orchids  ( Orchis  strictifolia)  which  they  had  found  in  a  further  valley. 

Snipe  Dales.  This  was  an  exploratory  excursion  among  shoulder  high  grass 
on  the  new  Nature  Reserve.  Some  Spotted  Orchid  ( Dactylorchis  fuchsii)  were 
found,  also  Tormentil,  Water  Mint  ( Mentha  aquatica),  Bog  Bedstraw  ( Galium 
uliginosum )  and  Angelica.  A  mass  of  Corn  Marigold  on  the  ridge  above  the 
valley  could  be  seen  from  a  long  way  off. 

Scotgrove  Wood  was  interesting  as  usual,  particularly  the  gully  with 
Dodder  and  one  Bee  Orchid  flowering.  The  Helleborine  ( Epipactis  latifolia ) 
was  found  further  into  the  wood. 

Tetford  Hill  was  a  Geology  meeting  but  some  members  enjoyed  the  chalk 
flora.  Yellow-wort,  Marjoram,  Eyebright  and  Pyramid  Orchids  were  making 
a  good  show. 
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Bicker  Haven.  This  was  once  an  estuary  reaching  many  miles  inland  but 
was  silted  up  and  is  now  chiefly  productive  arable  land.  A  few  relics  of  the 
estuarine  flora  remain,  such  as  Sea  Milkwort  at  Surfleet  Lows.  At  Surfleet 
Seas  End  there  are  more  maritime  plants  on  the  banks  of  the  various  rivers. 

Dunsby  Wood  was  the  Fungus  Foray  but  some  lingering  woodland  plants 
were  still  in  flower,  particularly  the  Nettle-leaved  Bellflower. 

Division  Records: 


Allium  ursinum 

14 

G.  Peterkin 

Coronilla  varia 

17 

Z.  Porter  and  J.G. 

Galinsoga  ciliata 

2 

A.  Frankish,  3  S.  Van  den  Bos 

Glyceria  declinata 

13 

E.J.G. 

Medicago  falcata 

3 

S.  Van  den  Bos  and  E.J.G. 

Orchis  ericetorum 

10 

R.  V.  Collier 

Orobanche  purpurea 

3 

C.  J.  Potts  and  E.J.G. 

MYCOLOGY 

H.J.  Houghton 

The  outdoor  meeting  season  of  1972  proved  to  be  a  very  dry  one,  as  in 
several  other  previous  years,  but  nevertheless  we  have  a  long  list  of  County  and 
Divisional  records  to  report,  in  part  due  to  some  of  the  meetings  being  held  in 
very  little  worked  areas.  The  highlight  of  the  year  was,  of  course,  the  annual 
fungus  foray,  which  was  held  at  Dunsby  Wood,  near  Bourne.  Despite  the  dry 
season,  the  list  for  the  area  amounted  to  122  species.  The  wood  is  very  interesting 
from  a  mycological  standpoint,  and  we  were  very  fortunate  in  having  as 
leader  Dr.  D.  Reid,  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  assisted  by  Miss 
G.  M.  Waterhouse  on  her  annual  visit  to  Lincolnshire.  Largely  due  to  their 
efforts  and  experience,  the  122  species  provided  us  with  40  new  County  Records 
and  55  new  Divisional  Records  for  Division  16.  Right  at  the  start,  an  excellent 
specimen  of  Coprinus  picaceus  was  found,  a  species  which  is  rather  rare  in  the 
County,  and  this  was  followed  by  fruiting  bodies  of  Chlorosplenium  aeruginescens. 
We  often  see  the  green  coloured  wood  substrate  in  the  County,  but  not  so  often 
the  small  green  apothecia.  In  all,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  list,  we  saw  specimens 
from  most  branches  of  the  mycological  and  myxomycete  world. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year  was  at  Sweeting  Thorns,  on  7th  May  during  an 
exceptionally  dry  period  and  previously  there  had  been  a  disastrous  fire  in  the 
wood.  Fifteen  species  were  recorded,  and  yet  another  location  was  found  in  the 
County  for  Fomes  fomentarius  which  until  1970  was  supposed  not  to  grow  south 
of  the  Scottish  border. 

Conditions  were  still  dry  for  the  meeting  at  Wykeham  Hall  on  24th  June. 
The  list  on  this  occasion  comprised  23  species,  including  Entomophthora  muscae 
on  dead  flies,  the  very  small  Resupinatus  applicatus  and  seven  species  of  myxo- 
mycetes. 

During  the  Snipe  Dales  Meeting  on  14th  July,  Mrs.  Weston  succeeded  in 
collecting  a  number  of  plant  pathogens,  of  which  five  were  identified.  One, 
Puccinia  epilobii  found  on  Epilobium  palustre ,  proved  to  be  new  for  Lincolnshire. 

We  had  an  excellent  “bag”  at  Scotgrove  Wood  on  29th  July,  and  specimens 
from  fifty  two  species  were  identified,  including  nine  myxomycetes.  Ento¬ 
mophthora  muscae  again  turned  up  here,  as  did  Amanita  excelsa ,  and  a  number  of 
Cantharellus  cibarius  (the  Chanterelle  of  the  continental  markets)  were  collected, 
much  to  the  delight  of  some  mycophagists  present. 

The  dry  spell  held  for  the  meeting  at  Surfleet  on  16th  September.  Specimens 
from  18  species  were  collected,  but  in  this  very  little  worked  Division  all  but 
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three  were  new  Divisional  Records,  even  Polyporus  squamosus  and  ergots  of 
Claviceps  purpurea. 

The  writer  led  a  foray  for  the  newly  formed  South  Humberside  Naturalists’ 
Society  on  1st  October.  Still  the  drought  held,  but  specimens  from  50  species 
were  collected,  giving  15  new  Divisional  records  for  Division  3.  The  location 
was  Newsham  Wood,  on  the  Earl  of  Yarborough’s  Estate,  and,  as  at  previous 
meetings  in  nearby  woods,  both  Heterobasidion  annosum  and  Armillaria  mellea 
were  found. 

This  year,  specimens  have  been  received  from  Dr.  M.  M.  Lubin,  Dr.  M.  R.  D. 
Seaward,  Mr.  J.  H.  Chandler,  Mrs.  I.  Weston,  Mr.  P.  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  M.  P. 
Gooseman,  Mrs.  G.  N.  Parrish,  Mr.  V.  Knight  and  Nurse  W.  Heath.  From 
these  and  meetings  other  than  the  Foray,  a  further  five  County  and  51  Divisional 
additions  were  made  to  the  records,  and  once  again  we  have  to  thank  Miss 
Waterhouse  and  her  colleagues  at  Kew  for  several  determinations  of  difficult 
specimens. 


FUNGUS  FORAY,  DUNSBY  WOOD,  Nr.  BOURNE 

7th  October,  1972 


New  County  Records 

Agaricus  abruptibulbus  (Schaeff.)  S.  F.  Gray 
Coprinus  cortinatus  J.  Lange 
C.  hiascens  (Fr.)  Quel. 

Lepiota  konradii  Huijsman 
Leptonia  cephalotricha  Orton 
Mycena  bulbosa  (Cejp)  Kuhn. 

M.  epipterygia  (Scop.)  S.  F.  Gray  var.  viscosa  Rick. 
Nolanea  mammosa  L.  (Quel.) 

Pholiota  off.  muelleri  (Fr.)  Orton 
Psathyrella  microrhiza  (Lasch)  Kon.  &  Maubl. 
Tricholoma  leucocephalum  (Fr.)  Quel. 

Athelia  decipiens  (Hohn.  &  Litsch.)  Eriks. 

Calyptella  capula  (Holmsk.)  Quel. 

Flagelloscypha  citrispora  (Pelat)  Reid 
Hyphodontia  aspera  (Fr.)  Eriks. 

Peniophora  limiiata  (Fr.)  Cooke 

Tomentella  albomarginata  (Bourd.  &  Galz.)  Christ. 

T.  pseudopannosa  Wakef. 

Vuilleminia  comedens  (Nees.)  Maire 
Acia  stenodon  (Pers.)  Bourd.  &  Galz. 

Grandinia  mutabilis  (Pers.)  Bourd.  &  Galz. 

Phlebia  livida  (Pers.)  Bres. 

P.  rufa  (Pers.)  Christ. 

Ceriporia  viridans  (Berk.  &  Br.)  Donk 
Heteroporus  biennis  (Bull.)  Laz. 

Eichleriella  deglubans  (Berk.  &  Br.)  Reid 
Tremella  foliacea  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Uromyces  vicia-fabae  (Pers.)  Schroet.  on  Vida 
Ascobolus  ajf.  geophilus  Seaver 
Hypocrea  gelatinosa  (Tode)  Fr. 

Dasyscyphus  pudibundus  (Quel)  Sacc. 

Diplocarpon  rosae  Wolf. 

Erisyphe  heraclei  (DC.)  St.  Am.  on  Angelica  sylvestris. 
Hymenoscyphus  fructigenus  (Bull.)  S.  F.  Gray 
H.  imberbis  (Bull.)  Fr. 

H.  scutula  (Pers.)  Phill. 

Orbilia  auricolor  (Blox.)  Sacc. 

Rutstroemia  luteovirescens  (Rob.)  White 
Taphrina  cerasi  (Fuck.)  Sadeb. 

Trichoderma  koningii  Oud. 
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New  Records  for  Division  16 

Armillaria  mellea 
Bolbitius  vitellinus 
Clitocybe  fragrans 
C.  nebularis 
Collybia  erythropus 
Conocybe  mairei 
C.  spicula  var.  spiculoides 
Coprinus  plicatilis 
Cortinarius  alboviolaceus 
C.  obtusus 

Inocybe  geophila  var.  lilacina 
Lepiota  rhacodes 
Marasmius  rotula 
Mycena  fibula 
M.  speirea 
M.  tortuosa 
Pholiota  gummosa 
Pleurotus  dryinus 
P.  ostreatus 
Pluteolus  aleuriatus 
Pluteus  cervinus 
P.  salicinus 
Psathyrella  hydrophila 
Resupinatus  applicatus 
Typhula  erythropus 
Lycoperdon  depressum 
Coniophora  puteana 
Stereum  rugosum 


Acia  uda 

Phlebia  merismoides 
Leptotrimitus  semipileatus 
Phellinus  ferruginosus 
Podoporia  conftuens 
Polyporus  picipes 
Tyromyces  caesius 
Xylodon  versiporus 
Coriolus  hirsuius 
Exidia  nucleala 
Chlorosplenium  aeruginascens 
Cyathicula  coronata 
Daldinia  concentrica 
Diatrype  stigma 
Lasiosphaera  ovina 
L.  spermoides 
Orbilia  xanthostigma 
Thaxteria  phaeostroma 
Chaetosphaeria  myriocarpa 
Alysidium  dubium 
Costantinella  tilletei 
Ramularia  calcea 
Arcyria  denudata 
Physarum  nutans 
Trichia  varia 
Reticularia  lycoperdon 
Perichaena  corticalis 


OTHER  RECORDS,  1972 


New  County  Records 


Div. 

Div. 

Phytophthora  cinnamoni  Rands  on  beech 

14 

Psathyrella  multipedata  (Peck)  A.  H. 

Smith  3 

Puccinia  epilobii  DC.  on  Epilobium  palustre 
Collybia  fuscopurpurea  (Pers.  ex  Fr.) 

8 

Agaricus  bisporus  (J.  Lange)  Pilat 

6 

Kummer 

7 

New  Divisional  Records 

Div. 

Div. 

Conocybe  tenera 

17 

Heterobasidion  annosum 

17 

Coprinus  atramentarius 

17 

Polyporus  squamosus 

17 

C.  plicatilis 

17 

Xylodon  versispora 

3,  17 

Crepidotus  mollis 

3 

Claviceps  purpurea  (ergots) 

3,  17 

Hebeloma  longicaudum 

3,7 

Coryne  sarcoides 

17 

Lactarius  blennius 

7 

Daldinea  concentrica 

8 

Marasmius  ramealis 

3 

Dasyscyphus  niveus 

7,  17 

Panaeolus  rickenii 

3 

Diatrype  disciformis 

3 

Pleurotus  ostreatus 

1 

Lasiosphaeria  spermoides  on  elm 

17 

Russula  ochroleuca 

3 

Thaxteria  phaeostroma 

3 

Phragmidium  violaceum  on  Bramble 

2,  3,  16 

Xylosphaeria  polymorpha 

17 

Puccinia  punctiformis  on  Cirsium  arvense 

17 

Arcyria  cinerea 

3,  7 

Melampsora  populnea  on  Mercurialis 

A.  nutans 

8 

perennis 

2 

A.  incarnata 

8 

Entomophthora  muscae 

7,8 

Badhamia  panicea 

8 

Acia  uda 

3 

Comatricha  nigra 

8 

Stereum  hirsutum 

8 

Cribraria  rufa 

1,  7 

Coniophora  puteana 

17 

Metatrichia  vesparium 

1 

C.  velutinum 

3 

Reticularia  lycoperdon 

8 

Dacromyces  deliquescens 

17 

Tub  if  era  ferruginosa 

6 

Phellinus  ferruginosus 

17 
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LICHENOLOGY 

M.  R.  D.  Seaward,  m.sc.,  ph.D.,  f.l.s. 

A  programme  of  ten-kilometre  grid  square  mapping  for  lichens  in  the 
county  has  gained  impetus  during  the  past  year.  A  cartographical  summary  of 
the  post- 1960  records  accompanies  this  report.  It  has  proved  necessary  to  base 
this  analysis  entirely  on  recent  recordings  since  there  is  not  only  a  limited 
number  of  pre-1960  records  (Seaward,  1970),  but  there  is  also  a  lack  of  her¬ 
barium  material  to  substantiate  the  majority  of  them  for  taxonomic  re-appraisal 
(Seaward,  1968,  1973).  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  number  and  grid  square 
distribution  of  lichen  taxa  with  those  for  bryophytes  (Seaward,  1970a,  1972). 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  on  average  approximately  16  records  per  grid 
square,  and  that  56  grid  squares,  mainly  in  the  division  of  Holland  and  in 
coastal  areas,  have  less  than  20  records. 

The  following  divisional  records  are  additional  to  Seaward  (1966,  1972); 
new  county  records  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk : 

*Bacidia  naegelii  Hepp  ex  Miill.  Arg.  10  (Seaward  —  1969). 

*B.  umbrina  (Ach.)  Bausch  6  (Seaward —  1972);  13  (Seaward —  1972). 

Calicium  viride  Pers.  10  (Johnson —  1970). 

Cladonia  bacillaris  Nyl.  10  (Seaward  —  1968). 

C.  floerkeana  (Fr.)  Sommerf.  5  (Seaward —  1966). 

C.foliacea  (Huds.)  Willd.  10  (Johnson —  1972). 

C.  glauca  Florke  5  (Seaward —  1966). 

C.  polydactyla  (Florke)  Spreng.  10  (Seaward —  1968). 

C.  rangiformis  Hoffm.  10  (Johnson  —  1971). 

*Lecania  cyrtella  (Ach.)  Th.  Fr.  10  (Johnson —  1970);  11  (Johnson —  1971). 

L.  erysibe  (Ach.)  Mudd  13  (Seaward —  1972). 

Lecanora  chlarotera  Nyl.  10  (Johnson —  1970);  11  (Johnson —  1971). 

Lecidea  granulosa  (Ftoffm.)  Ach.  10  (Seaward —  1968). 

L.  scalaris  (Ach.)  Ach.  1  (Johnson  —  1972). 

*Lichina  confinis  (O.  F.  Miill.)  C.  Ag.  9  (Johnson —  1971).  Although  this  lichen  is  common  on 
maritime  rocks  at  about  high  water  mark,  it  is  rare  in  eastern  counties  of  England  due  to 
the  lack  of  suitable  substrates;  it  occurs  here  on  concrete  war  defences  at  Saltfleet. 
Ochrolechia  turneri  (Sm.)  Hasselr.  7  (Johnson —  1972). 

Parmelia  subaurifera  Nyl.  10  (Johnson —  1972). 

Peltigera  canina  (L.)  Willd.  9  (Johnson —  1971). 

P.  polydactyla  (Neck.)  Hoffm.  3  (Johnson —  1971). 

P.  rufescens  (Weiss)  Humb.  10  (Seaward —  1968). 

P.  spuria  (Ach.)  DC.  10  (Seaward —  1968). 

Pertusaria  albescens  var.  corallina  (Zahlbr.)  Laund.  8  (Seaward  —  1971). 

P.  amara  (Ach.)  Nyl.  10  (Johnson —  1970);  11  (Johnson —  1971). 

*P.  coccodes  (Ach.)  Nyl.  10  (Johnson —  1970). 

Phlyctis  argena  (Ach.)  Flot.  10  (Johnson —  1970). 

Physcia  orbicularis  (Neck.)  Poetsch  10  (Seaward —  1968). 

Ramalina  fastigiata  (Pers.)  Ach.  10  (Johnson —  1970);  11  (Johnson — 1971).  Delete  brackets 
from  Check  list  (Seaward,  1966);  this  interesting  species  has  not  been  seen  in  the  county 
since  the  last  century. 

R.fraxinea  (L.)  Ach.  10  (Johnson —  1970). 

Stereocaulon  vesuvianum  Pers.  10  (Johnson —  1972). 

Xanthoria  elegans  (Link)  Th.  Fr.  13  (Seaward —  1972). 

X.  polycarpa  (Hoffm.)  Oliv.  10  (Johnson —  1970). 

I  have  been  able  to  make  several  field  trips  to  the  county  during  the  past 
year,  but  I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  once  again  to  the  numerous  willing 
helpers  resident  in  the  county  —  in  particular  Miss  W.  Heath  and  Miss  M. 
Johnson. 

References: 

SEAWARD,  M.  R.  D.  (1966)  Trans.  Lines.  Nat.  Un.,  16,  153 —  159. 

-  (1968)  Naturalist,  133 —  135. 

—  (1970)  A  Revised  Check-List  of  Lincolnshire  Lichens.  Horsforth. 

-  (1970a)  Trans.  Lines.  Nat.  Un.,  17,  151  —  153. 

(1972)  Trans.  Lines.  Nat.  Un.,  18,  16—17. 

-  (1973)  Naturalist,  35  —  36. 
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VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY 

M.  Johnson,  f.z.s. 

This  has  been  a  most  exciting  year  for  mammal  records  and  I  would  especially 
like  to  thank  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons,  Messrs.  M.  Hopper,  P.  J.  Wilson,  J.  A.  East, 
R.  B.  Walker,  J.  Ellis,  B.  H.  Clipsham,  E.  J.  Redshaw  and  Rev.  Alen  Taylor 
for  their  very  valuable  contributions.  I  also  wish  to  thank  the  many  members 
who  have  kindly  visited  me  at  the  museum  with  specimens  both  dead  and 
alive  during  the  past  year. 


Mammalia 

The  highlight  of  the  year  was  a  report  on  the  sighting  of  two  Dormice  in 
the  county  sent  in  by  M.  Hopper.  Apparently  one  was  discovered  hibernating 
in  a  nest  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  box  of  dahlia  tubers  which  had  been  stored 
in  a  garden  shed.  Another  record  of  special  interest  sent  in  by  Mr.  C.  Simms  of 
York  Museum  was  the  discovery  of  a  dead  Yellow-necked  Mouse  on  a  road 
near  Caistor.  Specimens  of  Lesser  Shrew  and  Bank  Vole  were  sent  in  from 
Glentworth  by  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons.  Many  more  Harvest  Mouse  localities  have 
now  been  examined  and  one  report  of  interest  was  that  of  a  Harvest  Mouse 
nest  containing  young  which  was  discovered  in  a  blackcurrant  bush  in  a  large 
country  garden.  I  have  again  examined  many  samples  of  owl  pellets  and  have 
also  obtained  some  small  mammal  remains  from  a  sample  of  heron  pellets 
sent  in  by  Mr.  J.  Ellis.  The  presence  of  Coypu  on  Holbeach  Marsh  has  been 
confirmed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Redshaw. 

This  year  has  also  brought  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bat  records,  thanks 
to  help  from  L.N.U.  members  and  reports  from  the  Lincoln  Elealth  Department 
who  now  contact  me  whenever  people  want  bats  removing  from  their  premises. 
I  am  again  grateful  to  those  people  who  have  allowed  me  access  to  house-lofts 
or  to  return  at  night  to  net  bats  for  identification  from  various  parts  of  their 
houses  or  out-buildings.  At  one  house  situated  on  the  Wolds  I  examined  a 
very  fine  colony  of  Long-eared  Bats  and  counted  fifty  adults  and  many  young; 
a  single  Whiskered  Bat  was  also  found  hanging  in  the  same  loft. 


Reptillia  and  Amphibia 

Grass  Snakes  have  been  reported  from  Scotgrove  Wood  and  Kirkby  Moor, 
and  Adders  from  Linwood  Warren,  and  Kirkby.  Slow-worms  have  been  seen 
at  Gibraltar  Point  and  at  Kirkby  Moor.  Common  Lizards  have  been  reported 
from  Cherry  Willingham,  Kirkby  Moor,  Linwood  Warren  and  at  many  places 
along  the  Lincolnshire  Coast  where  I  spent  quite  a  lot  of  time  during  the 
summer  months  searching  unsuccessfully  for  sand  lizards. 

No  new  localities  for  amphibia  were  reported  this  year.  Newts  seen  in  the 
water  at  Fiskerton  pond  on  March  17th. 
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LEPIDOPTERA 

A.  E.  Smith,  b.sc. 


Butterflies 

it  has  been  a  somewhat  mixed  year,  with  total  numbers,  particularly  of  the 
commoner  species,  not  being  as  great  as  in  the  last  three  years.  On  the  credit 
side,  some  of  the  scarcer  and  more  local  species  have  held  their  own  or  improved 
their  status. 

The  commoner  vanessids  fared  badly.  The  Small  Tortoiseshell  was  below 
average  in  numbers  and  the  two  normally  common  migratory  members  of  the 
family,  the  Red  Admiral  and  the  Painted  Lady,  were  virtually  absent.  The 
first  Commas  for  several  years  were  seen  in  1971  and  a  few  have  again  been 
reported  in  1972.  Perhaps  it  is  beginning  to  restablish  itself  as  a  breeding 
species  although  the  1972  season  was  not  one  which  would  help  a  member  of 
the  vanessid  family. 

By  contrast  the  Hairstreaks  appeared  to  have  a  good  year.  The  Green 
Hairstreak  was  again  common  on  the  coastal  sand  dunes  but  in  addition  it 
was  noted  inland  in  woodlands  in  the  south  west  of  the  county.  It  is  some 
years  since  it  was  last  noted  inland.  The  Purple  Hairstreak  was  observed  in 
several  woods  of  the  Bardney  Forest  and  the  White  Letter  seen  near  Sleaford. 

It  was  most  pleasant  to  see  the  Holly  Blue  return  to  Lincolnshire  in  1971 
after  an  absence  of  several  years.  It  has  apparently  maintained  its  hold  and  has 
again  been  widespread  and  not  uncommon  in  the  southern  half  of  the  county. 

As  reported  last  year,  I  found  the  Essex  Skipper  not  uncommonly  in  several 
places  near  Boston  in  1971  and  this  was  the  most  northerly  locality  in  which 
it  has  been  recorded.  This  year  it  was  in  far  greater  numbers  and  was  to  be 
found  in  all  suitable  habitats  in  the  Boston  area,  being  very  common  indeed 
in  some. 

The  Speckled  Wood  is  a  butterfly  which  is  widespread  in  woodlands  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  county.  For  some  years  now  it  has  been  at  a  low  level  of 
population  but  there  have  been  distinct  signs  of  an  increase  in  numbers  and 
extension  of  range  particularly  in  the  Kesteven  and  Bardney  Forest  areas. 
Another  member  of  the  ‘‘Brown”  family,  the  Grayling,  was  again  plentiful 
near  Scunthorpe,  its  last  remaining  locality  in  this  county. 

Moths 

Very  few  moth  records  have  been  received  at  the  time  of  writing  so  it  is 
impossible  therefore  to  give  any  trends  in  numbers  and  status  for  the  whole 
county.  From  the  Scunthorpe  area  Mr.  Duddington  as  usual  gives  a  good  list, 
including  the  local  species  Muslin  Footman,  Scalloped  Shell,  Dotted  Border 
Wave,  Chalk  Carpet  and  Scarce  Vapourer.  Other  species  he  records  include 
Wormwood  Shark,  Seraphim,  Brindled  Pug,  Grass  Emerald,  Marbled  Coronet, 
Light  Knotgrass,  Angle  Siiped  Sallow,  Sallow  Kitten  and  Miller. 

As  far  as  the  Boston  district  is  concerned,  Elephant  Hawk  and  Poplar  Hawk 
were  particularly  common.  Lime  Hawk,  too,  occurred  in  above  average 
numbers.  Other  moths  recorded  at  Boston  include  Brindled  Beauty,  Herald, 
Broad  Barred  White,  White  Satin,  Fen  Wainscott,  Lesser  Spotted  Pinion, 
Large  Ranunculus  and  Red  Underwing.  The  sporadic  migrant,  the  Bedstraw 
Hawk,  was  recorded  in  the  larval  form  from  both  the  Lincoln  and  Scunthorpe 
areas. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  HON.  GENERAL  SECRETARY  1972-73 

The  past  year  has  been,  a  reasonably  uneventful  one.  Five  Meetings  of  the 
Executive  Committee  were  held  during  the  year.  Apart  from  routine  matters 
other  questions  discussed  included  the  increase  of  annual  subscriptions.  The 
Committee  also  considered  reports  of  further  damage  to  roadside  verges  regard¬ 
ing  which  letters  of  protest  were  sent  to  the  appropriate  authorities. 

The  usual  Winter  Programme  was  arranged  and,  with  one  regrettable 
exception,  the  various  meetings  were  well  attended  and  I  am  sure  that  those 
who  did  attend  thoroughly  enjoyed  doing  so.  The  solitary  exception  was  the 
experimental  meeting  at  Scunthorpe  in  December  when  the  efforts  of  those 
arranging  it  were  ill-rewarded. 
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